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ABSTRACT 

This report presents a "snapshot" of higher education 
trends xn Tex.is in 1990-91. An opening letter notes that the state is 
currently coping with record enrollments , greater competition for 
state dollars, and the impact of these issues on educational quality. 
A section or. students looks at enrollment , minority enrollment, 
financial aid and the Texas Academic Skills Program. A section on 
faculty presents information on English-language proficiency r 
part-time faculty^ teaching loadr and salaries. A section on programs 
lists degrees awarded in areas of critical need: retraining programs 
for math and science teachers, allied health care, nursing, teacher 
education, international education and work force training. A section 
on the educational pipeline from kindergarten through graduate school 
documents a decline in minority enrollmenT: beginning in 9-^de 9. A 
section on research reviews the Texas Advanced Research and 
Technology Programs. Funding is also treated including 
appropriations, library expenditures and tuitions. Campus buildings 
and educational facilities are discussed including a facilities 
audit, space standards, a building quality survey and private 
development. Institutional access is addressed in light of a lawsuit 
against the Texas higher education system and telecommunication 
systems for distance learning^ A final section presents information 
on the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board. Numerous figures 
illustrate the report. (JB) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
« from the original document. 
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The Honorable Ann Richards, Governor of Texas 

The Honorable Bob Bullock, Lieutenant Governor of Texas 

The Honorable Gib Lewis, Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Members of the 72nd Legislature 



The Annual Status Repor* on Higher Education in Texas 
provides a snapshot of a state coping with record enrollments, 
greater competition for state dollars, and the impact of both of 
these issues on educational quality. 

The report summarizes state higher education trends in such 
areas as enrollment growth; faculty pay; entering college 
students' performance on a test of basic reading, writing and 
mathematics skills; and the state's progress in awarding degrees 
in critically needed fields. For 1990-91, the report looks at the 
educational pipeline in Texas -- from kindergarten through 
graduate school -- and documents a dramatic decline in minority 
enrollment beginning in the ninth grade. 

The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board has adopted 
some new policies and taken some significant action in the last 
year to address these trends and the greater issue of balancing 
educational access and educational quality. This was done within 
the framework of goals adopted by the Coordinating Board as part 
of a Master Plan for Texas Higher Education and a five-year Equal 
Educational Opportunity Plan some of which are reiterated in 
this report. 

The Coordinating Board has implemented a number of cost 
reducing measures. We are taking a much more conservative approach 
to approving requests for new degree programs. Institutions are 
being asked to hold the line on new construction and address the 
backlog of dpferred maintenance. 

Additional data on enrollments, programs and funding appear 
in a companion Statistical Report available from our Board- 



Sincerely, 
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♦ Enrollment at Texas 
ir»stitutions of higher 
education reached a record 
high ofm936in 1991, an 
annual increase of nearly 
20^0 students. Ipa^eZ) 

♦ Loans now comprise 51 
fXTCcnt ot the financial aid 
nxci\'ed by Texas students, 
up from 43 perOTt in ]%7. 

4 Almost 7A percent ot the 
^tudalts who ttx)k the 
TASPTcst bctwcCT luly 
1990 and )unel991 passed 
all sections, (page 4) 

♦ Since 1987, the Coordinat- 
ing Board has reviewed 474 
doctoral programs and 
phased out 73 and 
rcvie\NTd 1,617 assonate/ 
certificate programs and 
phased out 175, (pa^e 7) 

♦ Eighty percent of the more 
than family physi- 
cians who have graduated 
from the Coordinating 
Board s Family Practice 
Residency Program since 
1979 are practicing 
mcdidnem Texas --and 
more than half arc working 
in medically undcrserved 
areas, ifas^e 8) 



♦ In fain99l, nursing 
programs that arc filled to 
capacity turned away more 
than 2,0(K) qualified 
applicants, (pa^e 8) 

♦ About 20 percent of the 
newly certified teachers in 
Texas wot? trained through 
alternative certification 
programs. (pa^eS) 

♦ Of the first-^ime entering 
freshmen enrolled in Texas 
public laiiversitics in fall 
1985, 58.5 jiwrrait of the 
While students, 44.9 
percent of the Hispanic 
students and 32.5 penxnt of 
the Black studcsitshad 
achieved senior status by 
fall 1990. (p5?e JO) 

♦ Of the 62,000 students 
enrolling in public 
community colleges for the 
first time m 1985 J8.7 
percent transferred to a 
public univcmty by fall 
]%9.(pa^elJ} 

♦ Research expenditures at 
Texas institutions of higher 
education increased by 8.1 
percent in FY 1990. despite 
a decline in research dollars 
nahonwide. (p^ige 13) 
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♦ Texas trails the lO-state and 
national averages m current 
funds expenditures per full 
time equivalent (FTD 
stiidaits, (page 15) 

♦ Tuition at Texas public 
universities continues to 
rank among the lowest m 
the nation, (pa^eW 

♦ Institutions' requests tor 
state-funded building 
maintenance for the 19^2- 
93 biennium were reduced 
by S2 million following a 
1991 Coordinating Board 
audit of facilities at public 
universities and technical 
colleges, (pdf^e 17) 

♦ Minety-eight percent of the 
Texas population livt^ 
within 50 miles of an 
institution of higher 
cducafion. ipa^e 19^ 




Ah increase of 
almost 90,000 
students at Texas 
fmhiic copimunity 
colleges and univef" 
sities since 19S7 has 
many in higher 
L'ducation aynccnted 
iibout the impact or 
inrollmcnt ^owth 
on quality. 



Preliminary figures tor the 
combined fall 1991 enrollment 
at ail institutions of higher 
education in Texas reached 
m936-- a record high 
enrollment tor the stale and an 
increase of nearly 20,000 
students from the prcNious tall. 

Texas college enrollments 
amtmue to exceed fonxasts. 
While these mcrcascs reflect the 
state's commitment to 
expanding educational 
opportimity tor Texas atizcns. 
>.uch substantial enrollment 
increases also place additional 
demands on the state's a^iloct> 
and universities. As the 
number of students inaea*^?s, 
^0 does the need for fmanna! 
aid. ct)unseling sendees, 
parking spaces, dormitories, 
scheduled clas^and 
classrooms. 

Many m higher education 
are a)nccmed aht)ut the impact 
of enrollment growth on 
qualily. Since tall 1^S7, public 
commumty college enrollment 
hjs increased bv about ?n,OM 



Fall Enrollment 

Texas Public Higher Edu2ation 



1987 1990 



Thousands 
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• Community ana Technical Colleges 

students, while public 
unnersity enrollment has 
grovvTi by 40,000 students, 
While a number of institutions 
have implemented enrollment 
management strategics, the 
Gwdinatmg Board sees the 
need for a statewide pt^hcv. 
Making higher education 
jccessible to all those who nvk 
and i^ualifv tor admission and 



expanding educational 
opportunity to undcrscr\ cd 
minonty students dunng a 
pcnod of limited resources will 
require a well-designed plan. 
Working \Nith the public 
unuwities, iheCwrdinating 
Ri^ard will con«Jider an 
enrollment management 
vtrategv lor Texas bv the md ot 



Minority Enrollment 

Texas Public Higher Education 
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Fall 1990 Student Enrollment 
Public Institutions of Higher Education 
Total: 797,000 



White 



14,5 



□ Black 
1 I Hispanic 8.2 
I I Olher 




3.9% 



20.4' 




12.5 



4.2^, 




Universities 



Communily & Technical 
Colleges 



Health Science 
Institutions 



■ In-vState 
□ Out-of-state 
I I Foreign 



5 1% V 



1 



4.6% 



2.3* 



2.4« 




9.5% ^ 



Financial Aid 

More than SI billion in 
finannal aid was available to 
Texas students from state and 
federal sources in FY 1990. Of 
that amount, about S252 
million came from the state. 
The amount of state and federal 
financial aid available per 
^.ludcnt has increased since 
1987, but most of the growth 
has been in loans. 

Loans now compnsc 51 
percent of the aid received bv 
Texas students, up from 43 
percent m 1987. Through five 
different active portfolios, the 
Gwdinating Board loaned 
almost S90 million to needy 
students in FY 1991 under the 
1 linson-HazlewiXKl College 
Student Loan l^ogram. The 



increased need for student 
loans depleted the Hinson- 
Mazlewtxxi funds and forced 
the Board to temporarily 
suspend the College Access 
Loan (CAD Program in the fall 
of 1990. The CAL program 
provides loans pnmarilv to 
middle-income families who 
are ineligible for federally 
guaranteed student loans hut 
who stiU need help to meet 
college expenses. A successful 
constitutional referendum in 
November 1991 gave the Board 
the authority to sell S300 
million in general obligation 
bonds to continue the Hinson- 
Hazlewood student loan 
program. The Board has 
resumed making CAL lojns to 
middle-income ^tudL*nls. 



Financial Aid in Texas 

FY 1990 

(Millions of Dollnrs) 



LOANS 
$558 




WORK ^oTUOY 
$34 8 



OTHER 
S113,7 



GRANTS 
$396 1 



Total; S1.1Q2 6 Million 
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TASP 

The Texas Academic Skills 
Program is designed to hdp 
students succeed in cdlege- 
jointly devdoj^ by the 
Coordinating Board and the 
Texas Educatirav Agency, this 
program a^es^ the Ik sic 
reading, writing and math- 
ematics ^ le^ of entering 
frcdumrn at public cdteges and 
universities and provides those 
who need to improve their 
skills with appropriate 
remediatiwi pxgrants. 

Students must take the TASP 
Test before they complete nine 
or 15 semester credit hours 
(depending on the institution) 
and must pass the TASP Test 
befwe they can enn^ beyond 
60 semester credit hours, ^Tic 
lest is offered six times a year at 
more than 100 locations 
throughout the state. Students 
pay a S26 test fee, but waivers 
arc available for financially 
needy students. 

During the last bicnnium, the 
slate appropriated $22.6 
million to hdp Texas colleges 
and universities develop the 
necessary remedial or advising 
couries and programs. Almc^l 
S12 million was appropriated 
to the Coordinating Board in 
therurrailbiennium to 
allocate to institutions based on 
their projected enrollments in 
remedial and advising 
programs. In spring 1992, the 
Coordinating Board will release 
a report on the effectiveness of 
these remedial programs. 



TASP TEST PERFORMANCE 

PERCENT PASSING: JULY 1990 - JUNE 1991 
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Goals 



Make ihe Hinson-Hozlewood College Student 
Loan Pfogram »lf-aipporting by FY 1993. 



Supp<v a mix erf flnanckJl oO r^ourcK to ena/re 
that financid dd is not a barrier to tiigtiec 
education and tliat Icwn Indebtedness (toes not 
detef students trom contini^ng thelf education, 



Meet ttie faT«dJalion needs of students identified 
by the Texas AcadenfUc Skills Progfom. 
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rite caliber of a 
college's faculty 
speaks to the quality 
of the education it 
offers. 



Workl(»d, diversity, 
cotnpen^tion and English- 
language proficiency ha\T all 
been considered in mcn\ 
Coordinating Rwrd studies of 
the facidty at Texas public 
colleges and universities. Tight 
budgets have resulted in ?omc 
disturbing trends affecting 
faculty, ftudent/faculty ratios 
ha\^ increased 7 percent over 
the last five \i?ars. Many 
mshlutians are increasing dass 
Hze and hiring more part-ttme 
laculty who do not receive the 
benefits packages and support 
^!a!f provided full-time Ijculty. 
While these trends contnhutc 
to continuing cona?ms ah^ut 
the state's abihtv to offer 
quahtv instruction to the 
Mudcnts attending Texas public 



colleges and universities, new 
initiatives should help to 
ameliorate some of these issues. 



Engush*Unguage 
Proficiency 

To ensure tfiat courses at Texas 
institutions of higher cduation 
arc taught dearly in English, 
the Legislature requires faculty 
members whose primary 
language is not English to pass 
an English proficiency test. If 
they do not pass, ihey must 
enrol! in continuous 
oourscwork until deemed 
protiacnlin English by their 
supCTvisor. The Coordinating 
Board monitors and approves 
these programs. 



Part-timi Faculty 

Chtrall there has been an 
increased reliance on part-time 
faculty at institutions of higher 
education. In 1990, a Coordi- 
nating Board ad\1sory 
committee on part-time faculty 
recommended measures to 
achieve employment equity lor 
part-time faculty and to ensure 
that cducaticmal quality is not 
diminished. Recent legi^lat)on 
requires inshtutions to report 
their progress on implementing 
these recommendations to the 
CiK)rdinating Board by lulv 
W2. The Board must give a 
progress report to the Legisla- 
ture in lanuarv 1^3. 



University Undergraduate Faculty Teaching Load 

Fall 1990 



Lower Level 



Upper Level 
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SCH 
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SCH 


Tenure/ Ten. TracKB t 
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Non-Tenure Q 1 


15.204 


1,190.924 ' 


7.024 


487974 



Individual instruction classes .ver© removed 
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Faculty Salary 

FORMUU 

InancffOTttobring more 
tenuml and tcmire-tradc 
faculty into the classroom, the 
formula study advisory 
committer are considering 
new funding fonnulas that 
provide iwentives to institu- 
tions that use these faculty for 
undergraduate instruction. 



Average University Faculty Salaries, All Ranks 

Texas and Ten Most Populous States, FY 1990-91 



S60 




$30 



Dospile a substantial commitmeni by the slate, facuity salaries m Texas conimue to lag faculty salaries 
tn othisr states. 



Fan 1990 Faculty ProWe 
Texas Public Universittes 



Sex 




Percent 


15^78 


67.4 




7,385 


:^.6 


Total 


22,6S3 




Ethmoty 








16,445 


81.4 


Black 




4.2 




1.D4d 


4.6 


As^ or Pacific teiarxk^ 


841 


37 


f>ittiiva American or Alaskaii Nativa 


79 


.3 
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1,295 


6 7 


Total 


22.663 




Temtfa 






Tenured 


8.197 


362 


On Tenure Tr^ 


2,857 


12.6 


MofvTertured 


11,609 


51.2 


ToUiJ 


22,663 



Fall 18W Faculty Profile 
Texas Public Conimuony and Techntcal CoHeges 



Male 

Total 

Ethrwty 
Whit© 
Blacx 
H)spamc 

Asian Of Pacific Islander 

Mative American or Alaskan Native 

inim>a|]ond) 

Total 





Pefp^t 


10,463 


55.5 


8,376 


44.5 


18J39 




16.861 


84 1 


962 
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1,592 


85 


328 


1.7 


76 


4 


30 


.2 


18.639 





Goals 



haecse fcjciiJy conpensation to equal or 
exceed the overoge of the 10 rrwst populous 
states. 



Increase tt\© nunrt>er of Sc3ck ofid Hispanic 
focilty to reflect tt^elr representation In tt\e 
tabofrrwfket. 



Better prepare arxi increcBe ttie nurtoer of 
students, espedaBy women and rrtnorities, 
entering caieere In higha education. 



I?educe ttie inappropriote employment of 
part-time faculty. 
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SmiY 1987. the 
Coordinatiti^Batird 
has conducted a 
yunset reviav' 
i)j 474 doctoral 
ie^rees - jdiasiti^ 

Mit 



lliv Ciwrdmxtm^ 
Ihard has mimrd 
lbl7 tis^aciatei 
artiticatc pw^ams 
-tmr — phasing 



T 

TheCbordinahng Boarxi 
appovcd 48 new degree 
prc^amsin FY 91 but 
beginning in April 1991, placed 
aii dher new dt^ra? requests 
on hold xmtA the 1992-93 
biennial budget process was 
complete and an ad.^uate 
souTO of new program funding 
could Ik? certified. 

Given the uncertain hiture 
state funding, the Board is 
working wlh the institutions to 
determine the best cnleria to 
use to certify adequate 
tinannng and to innplemcnt 
pre\aously approved degr(H?s in 
1992, The Board continues to 
weigh the need for new 
programs against the dilution 
of quality that can cKcur if 
limited funds arc transferred 
from CMSling programs to 
support new ones. 

For the first time, a immu- 
nity or toiimcal college's prior 
success in preparing its 
graduates for jobs or for 
transfer to four-year inshtu- 
lions will be linked to the 
Beard's approval of its requests 
for new assonate degree 
programs. 



Te^'s Public Htghor Education 
[Agrees Produced in Critically Needed Fields 
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Total 


31.543 


32.552 


35.379 



" In me 1991-92 Boa^d Actton Pian, (he Coofdinaiing Board tctontiM 
Jbes© siK fluids as being m critical need of more gradi^ales 



Maih and Science 
Teachers 

More than one million students 
^land to bencti! from the 
retraining programs attended 
by 1 5,000 secondary mathemat- 
'\cs and sncnrc teachers 
throughout Texas bet^vccn 19S3 
and 1990. These programs arc 
tcderaily funded through the 
Dvvight D. Eisenhower 
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Mathematics and Science 
Higher Education Grants 
IVogram admmistcred m Texas 
bv theQx)rdin3ting Board. 

Sincc 1983. ^he Board has 
awarded 339 Gsenhower 
grants totaling more than SI 3 
million to 60 Texas colleges and 
universities. The higher 
education institutions have 
used these funds to support 
programs m partnership with 

12 



local school districts to help 
tc^'chcR improve their 
mathematics and scienre 
teaching skills. Some model 
Bscnhower projects, such as 
the Minority Mathematics and 
Sticncc Education QxiperatuT, 
receive additional support from 
the National Science Founda- 
tion and other agenaes. 



Heauh Cai^ 

5ghty pcitcnt erf the more than 
IJKK) family physrians who 
have graduated from the 
Coordinating Board's Family 
Practice Ftoadeiiry Program 
sincQ 1979 arc praclidrg 
mcdidne in Texas - and over 
half arr wiping in medically 
underserved areas. Bccai^ 
statewide demand for family 
physicians remains high and 
training costs contTnuc to rise, 
the Board in Ft' 1991 focused 
j11 stale funds on programs 
already producing graduates, 
rather than using limited state 
dollars for new programs. A 
rural rotation for family 
practice residents - key to 
recruiting physicians to rural 



communities - became 
operational in FY 1991. 

The PhyScian Ediration 
Loan Repayment Program 
provides yet another incentive 
for physicians to mak in 
medically imdersrved regions 
of Texas and in certain state 
agenries^ Since FY 1987, the 
numha- of paitcipating 
physicians has grown from five 
to 64. Portions of phyacians' 
educational lc»ns are repaid for 
each yeir that they practice 
medidne in Texas communities 
that lack adequate health care 
services. The Coordinating 
Board generated more than 
5235,000 in federal matching 
funds for the program in FY 
1991. 



The cscabting demand for 
nurses in Texas will require 
more than twice the cunent 
number of nur^ng graduates, 
accordmgtoa 1990 Coordinat- 
ing Brard study. Meanwhile, 
nursing programs that arc filled 
to capacity turmd away more 
than 2,000 qualified applicants 
in fall 1991. More faculty, more 
clinical space and more 
dassrooms arc urgently 
needed. 

In FY 1991, an emergOTcy 
appropriation of $2.5 million 
was dislnbutcd through the 
Governor's Office to 41 public 



community coI!(^ universi- 
ties and health science ccniers 
with nursing sdioob. Another 
$2.5 millioti was appropriated 
for FY 1991 Programs that 
committed to adding at lea5t 10 
new students were a v^arded up 
to 570,000. 

A change in the nursing 
faculty salary formula for 
universities and health sricHco 
centers reallocated a total of 
59.4 million from crthcr 
programs m the current 
biennium. These reallocated 
funds can be applied to faculty 
recrxiitment and program 
enhancement. 



Degree Approval Process 



Institution's governing 
boarci approves a new 
degree program and 
sencis it to the CB. 



CB staff analyzes the 
proposal for quality, need, 
cost, and possible duplication. 
The effectiveness of existing 
programs is also considered 
in the review of new degrees at 
community and technical colleges. 



CB staff recommends 
approval or denial of 
the degree program 



ff the CB authorizes a new 
degree program at a public 
university, it must verify 
adequate program financing 
before the program can be 
implemented. 



CB votes to accept, 
rejecrt, or defer the 
staff recommendation. 
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Teacher Educmion 

With more than 50 pxromt of 
teachers in the U& leaving the 
profession within five years, 
the state is being chaDcngcd to 
j^re|»re more and better 
trained classroom teachers. 
Althou^ 8,558 new teacher? in 
Texas received certification 
between 1990 and 1991 -1,278 
through alternative certifica- 
tion and 7,280 through 
traditional training programs, 
Texas school districts hired 
more than 12,000 teachers in 
fall 1991. 

The Coordinating Board and 
the Texas Education Agency 
woric together in the area of 
teacher education. The Board 
oversees teachere' academic 
prq:a ration, and the TEA 
certifies new teachers and 
approves alternative certifica- 
tion programs. 

Teacher preparation 
programs were revamped by 
the Legislature in 1987, The 



International 
Education 

The Commissioner's Advisory 
Committee on International 
Issues released a seven-part 
action agenda in 1990 that 
stressed study abroad 
programs, funding for 
international education, and 
programs serving the interna- 
tional busmen community. 

lnAprill991,the72nd 
Legislature created, but did not 
fund, three new p-ograms to 
assist in the development of 



first to graduate under the new 
education curriculum, which 
requires a ma^r other than 
education, could enter the 
teaching profession next fall. 
The teacher inductim year - 
designed to provide dose 
supervisiwi and mentoring in 
the fir^ year of practice - has 
ncvCT been funded. 

Alternative certification is 
another route to address 
tocher shortages. Since its 
inception in 1987, about 20 
percent of the newly certified 
fcachcK in Texas were trained 
through the alternative 
certification pre^ms 
approved by TEA. 

The Coordinating Board is 
working with the State Board of 
Education to develop a process 
for establishing Centers for 
Professional Dcvelopmenil and 
Technology through the 
coUc^ of education for 
preser\ice and staff develop- 
ment training of teachers and 
administrators. 



international programs 
involving Texas, Mexico and 
other countries. 

Six months later, the 
Coordinating Board approved 
rule changes to establish a 
legislatively mandated 
reciprocal student exchange 
program with Mexico. Vaq 
Board will consider additional 
rule changes in 1992 to allow 
faculty and staff to participate 
in exchange programs with 
Mexico and to encourage more 
students to participate in study 
abroad programs. 



WORKFoiKrETRAtNING 

Matching the skills that 
students learn with the job 
requinancntsof regional 
cmfrfoycrs is the ge^l of Quality 
Work Force Hanning, Three 
state agencies - the Coemiinat- 
ing Be»ri the Texas Education 
Agency and the Texas 
De^rtm^t of Commeite - 
work lecher to meet that 
goal. The agencies ^ablishod 
24 volunteer Quality Work 
Force Planning Gnnmittees 
across the ^ate to pinpoint 
each region's future occupa- 
tional needs and to work wth 
the public school^ higher 
education institutions, and 
private industry councils to 
provide needed training. 
Business, industry and labor 



are ecjually represented with 
educatiCHi and training 
providers on these omimitfccs. 
The stale's Quality Work Force 
Planning initiative is recog- 
nized by the L15. Departments 
of Education, Labor, and 
Health and Human Services as 
one of ax successful state 
modds for the nation, 

lnFYl991,thcCoordinating 
Board distributed 52^4,888 in 
federal Carl D. Perkins 
disCTCtionary grants tc public 
universities and community 
and technical colleges to 
develop modd prt^ams, 
CTeatc jobs, recruit new 
industry, assist smaD business, 
serve special populations, 
design Tech-Prqj programs, 
and improve literacy. 



GOAIS 



Report on stuctent performonce on profes^onal 



PerfocflcoBy review the quoity and productivity 
of degee programs. 



Better prepare end iiwec^ thie nurtber of 
students entering teodilng caeers In ttie pulDlic 
sdxx)ls. 



Develop coordhoted trair^ programs ord 
services to meet state and regional quality woric 
force neec^ 
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OfthefirsMimc 
entering fmimm 
mrolling in Texas 
public universities in 
fall 1985, 583 percent 
of the White students, 
U.9 percent of the 
Uispmic students, 325 
percent of the Black 
students, and 623 
percent of students in 
other dhnic groups 
had achieved senior 
statushy fall 1990. 



A review of minority 
repnsentalion acrc^all frhool 
grades, from kindergarten 
through graduate school, 
reveals a dramatic dedine m 
minOTty enrollments in Texas 
beginning in the ninth grade. 
The Coordinating Board and 
the Texas Education Agency 
are working in partnership to 
reverse this dedine. To 
strengthen the educational 
pipeline, the C(X)rdinating 
Board is focusing on dropout 
prevention, cooperative degree 
programs spanning the 
secondary and vdllcpi 
curricula, and improving 
cx)urse transferability. 

Texas ?<i now in the third 
year of a five-year state 
Education Opportunity Plan, 
which was adopted to continue 



the momentum of a federally 
rjq'iired plan toir?rovc 
minority parliap^n n m hij^her 
iducation. Altho^.gn ihc ff dcral 
plan rxmrcd ip \9}^, the Office 
of Civil Rights of the US. 
Department of Education 
continues to monitor Texas' 
progress. 

During the first two years of 
the state plan (FY 1990 and FY 
1991 1 the number of Black and 
Hispnic students increased by 
4 and 7 pcn^l, rcspjectivcly, in 
public community and 
icdinical colleges. !n public 
uniwrsities. Black enrollment 
uifTeascdby less thanl 
percent, while Hispanic 
enrollment rose by 8 percent. 
Th^ number of Black shidents 
receiving the baccalaureate 
degree inaeased by almost 21 



perctnt (483 students); for 
Hi^nics, this number 
increased by 12 pcrrent (519 
t^tudents). 

The Coordinating Board 
continues to promote state 
fuTuling of an Educational 
C^prtunity Services Formula 
to provide additional dollars to 
institutions with large minority 
enrollments to covct such 
services as academic and career 
counsding, tutoring and 
mentoring. This formula has 
never been funded. Also in 
1993, the Board again m\\ seek 
first-time state funding for a 
Minority Doctoral Student 
Loan Program aimed at 
inacasing the number of Black 
and Hispanic faculty at Texas 
institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 



White 
57% 




Hispanic 
29% 



White 
67.8% 



Other 



Black 
13% 




Other 
6.2% 



Hispanic 
1 7.2% 



Black 
8.8% 



Texas College-Age 
Population, 1990 



Texas College 
Enrollment, 1990 
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TffANSFiR 

Repetition (rf courses is a waste 
of money for bo A the students 
and the state. To address this 
pn*Iem, the Coordinating 
Board voted in October 1991 to 
give preliminary approval to 
Hi sv rules requiring institutkms 
oi higher education to update 



Of the 62,000 sHidents 

emc^ied in public 
community coHeges for 
the first tiniein1985, 
187 peicenttiad 
trc^^rredtoapubiic 

univeRrty by foH 1989. 



their catalogs to identify each 
lower division course that is 
substantially equivalent to a 
course in the Community 
CoUege General Academic 
Course Guide Manual Colleges 
and universities would be 
required to accept transfer of 
credit for these courses, or they 
would lose formula funding for 
duplicative courees. 



Core Curriculum 
AND Common 
Course Numbering 

Identifying a core curriculum 
and moving toward common 
course numbering are critical to 
the successful transfer of 
comparable courses between 
Texas institutions of higher 



education. The state s public 
community colleges and 
univQ^ties are reassessing 
their gener*.! education 
rcquirementi as part of a 
required evaluation of core 
curricula reported to the 
Coordinating Board. More than 
80 percCTt of the state's public 
collc^ and univ^tties have 
already adoptwi a common 
course nimibmnj, systan. 



Tech-Prep and 

2-1*2 PfK)GRAK^ 

More Tctds students will be 
trained for high demand 
careers imdcr new Torh-Prcp 
associate doffce programs that 
span the last two years of high 
sdiool and the first two years of 



college. The Coordinating 
Bc^rd, the Texas Education 
AgCTcy and the Texas 
Department of Commerce will 
pintly award S3.8 million in 
competitive federal grants in 
January 1992 to implement 
Tedi-Prep. With the support of 
business and industry, joint 
education programs in such 
areas as nursing, eleclitmic 
engineering technology, 
tdecommupications tcdmol- 
ogy, and microcOTiputer 
applications wiU be offered in 
sdected high schods and 
community colleges as early as 
faD of 1992. More than 325 
sdiooi districts and more than 
65 highct education institutions 
received over SI million in FY 
1991 to plan implementation of 
these programs. 



DfiOPOUrPiSVENTION 

As part of its statutory mandate 
to encourage high school 
graduation and cnit)llment m 
ooU^, theCoonUnating B(^rd 
created the Coll^ Bound 
program in 19^ as a pilot 
project to enccnirage potential 
dnopoute in grades ^12 to 
remain in high school and 
fHt»pare for coflc^. About 
100,000 juniors and seniors in 
schod districts with high 
minority cnrolhncnte receive a 
semiannual newsletter 
containing financial aid 
information and tips on 
prepari 7, for college and 
careers. 
The Board also administers 



High School Graduation Rates 

Texas and Ten Most Populous States 




Source: U.S. Dept. of Education 
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the Youth Of^rtunitics 
Unlimiled Program that has 
provided mwe than 10,(K)0 
economically disadvantaged 
14- and IS-year-dd students an 
eight-week educational 
cultural and woii experience 
on a Texas coUe^ campus. In 
sunm« 1991, mU, served 
1,276 high schod studatts at 15 
public universities in Texas 
Ninety-two percent of the 
students completed the 
program and 89 percent 
recdved high sdiool math 
credit. Partidpaling universi- 
ties awarded more than $96,000 
in college scholarships to the 
1991 Y.O.U. participants to be 
used if they graduate from high 
sdiool and return to the 
campus to attend college. 



MiNOWTY Employment 
Registry 

More than 550 names arc now 
p^irt of the Coordinating 
Board's computerized 
employment registry, which 
matches minority professionals 
with academic and administra- 
tive p(^tions in Texas higher 
education institutions. 



Minority Representation 

Texas Public Education 

1990-1991 



100% n 



80%- 



60%- 




40% 



20%- 



k 9 hs grad aas ba/bs ma/ms phd 
■whites Dblacks Dhispanics 

Does not include degrees awarded by health-related institutions. 





Goals 









Inaeose the percentage of young cdutts 
wtx) ate prepaed to enter cdlegp. 

Raise the college eret^lnriaTt rotes of Btock 
and Hsponic high school graduates to at 
least equal the eRroDment rate of White high 
school groduotK. 



Seek state funding for the Equal Educotlonol 
Opportunity tefvlces Formula end the 
Minority Doctoral Stuc^ent Loan Program. 



Increase the number of two-year college 
students who transfer to universities. 
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Ylw micnrrs limi 
mil lA TPiwaARPl 
i5 ih' fuvi'w. both in 
rvKivic ivui m 
rmi tkr. inth the 
Hmrtivdi iit'iiriu 

ind thiC vws:ram^ tii 
' V >ii ifuiovathr tvia 

jumiiicr that . . . 
htyaiu uril >i'nv 
miuU'h for mauy 
.'//h7S/i?/fs iti the 

MlWfL' 

Jomes D. Ebert. 
Craig Fields, and 
James B. Wyngaordan 

EvQiuQtiQnofthe 
AdvaiKredReseofch 
Pro gram and Advonced 

Twhnglggy Pfogrqm. 
January 1991 
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Research 
expenditures at Texas 

institutions of higher $ i qoo 

education n?ached more 

lhanS860 million from 

government, pnvate, and 

bifiincss and industry 

>i)un:csinFYl9<K)-an 

8.1 pCTCcnt increase o\Yr 

the priw year despite 

the declining availability 

of rc^arch dollare 

natiOT\vide» 

The Texas Legislature 
maintained its commitment to ^ 
R-^archfnrtheim3 
bicnnium bv providing 
million ibr the Advanaxl 
Research Program and the 
Advanced Technology I'rocram. 
Established in 1987, these are 
the nation's largest competitive, 
state-supported research grant 
programs. 

As a result of the stale's 
investment in research, 
outstanding cngmcere and 
n?searchcrs are mo\'ing to Texas 
and staying here; Texas 
universities are } .oduang new 
young researchers - mriuding 



Source of Research Expenditures 



Millions 




987 



many mmorities: Texas is 
f^odudnp knowledge that 
serves as the seed com lor new 
techndogies and new uses of 
science; and rcscarcii pno^s m 
Texas are attracting large 
federal, foundation and pri\'ate 
contracts and grants. 

Within mcmths of rccciung 
the state-appropriated funds tor 
the current biennium, the 
Coordinating Board awarded 
ATP and ARP grants in October 
1991 to 391 qualified Texas 
higher education research teams 
at 33 public and pnvate 



1989 1990 

institutions. The award process 
involved 15 peer rc\ievv panels 
d scientists and industry 
repnesoitatix'cs who analv^ed 
more than 3,000 submissions to 
award the competitive ARP and 
ATP grants. 

To pro\ide nrtore research 
opportunities to minority 
students, the Coordinating 
Board awaids supplemental 
grants to investigators who gi\T 
minority undergraduate 
students hands-on research 
experience m their laboratones. 



110 Pattftts. Ucvwmg Of 



w>« JI 



1 .265 Ccinf«tr«nc« 
1,088 Jeufnal ArUcl«s 



^ f 

1988 Texas 
Advanced Research 
and Tedinoiogy Programs 




185 C^poiMt/Ooy»mm«m 



1 614 Ftcutiy 
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AG0ICY Research 

The Coordinating Ebafd 
ctanpled a new drcctory 
describing neariy ISO rcs^rch 
nee(& frran ^ state agOKies, 
This document encourages Unte 
b^ween these armies and the 
date's hi^er education 
lesear Acts links that promote 
effective joint pn^xssals for 
fedealg^ts. 

Amaher Board directory of 
more than 300 specialized 
rcscardi centers at Texas 
univeisities and health science 
centos has been ina»porated 
into a nationwide electronic 
information sy^em, hdping to 
link Texas academic research 
enterprises with industry 
throughout the country. 



Federally Funded Research and Development 
Texas and Ten Most Populous States 

(MHtlons of Dollars) 




$1 ,322 



Texas ranks 4lh of the 10 most 
populous states and 6th nationally. 



Source: Nalionat Science Foundation 



Research Centers 

There are 35 federally 
designated researdi centers at 
Texas public instituticms of 
hi^er education. During the 
past year a prestigious National 
Science Foundation Science and 
Technology Center for the 
study of the synthesis, growth, 
and analysis of electronic 
materials was estabUshcd at 
The University of Texas at 
Austin. This occurred less than 
one year after the first US. 
Arnty-sponsored FFRIX 
{Federally Funded Research 
and Development Center) was 
established at that same 
institution. These activities 
provide major, long-term 
funding for unive^ty rcseardi. 



Goals 



McDMze stote r^ecsdi furds to pr(»Tiote 
scholarship, engage students tn research, 
OKl ojritfftxjte to the ecorK>nnte 
mertt of the state. 



iTkCfea^ the rxATibef of er^(r»^ ar>d 
scMisis with cfitkxd skis, ord OBOte 
tec{vK}lo^orourKj which rtew businesses 
ccn be formed. 



Bfooden ttw q: ^fcotton of eMiQ techno^ 
ogy to benefit xas bish^ and industry. 
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Higher education 
nrcivcd alvwst 
17 ffcrccttt of the 
.state's ^cftcral 
mrmie appropria- 
tion for thel992-9^ 
rwnmum. 



Wcnidng against a multi* 
binion dollar budget deficit, the 
72nd Legislature appropnated 
nearly S57 billion in general 
revenue for higher education in 
the 1992-93 bicnnium - a 
modest inacase over 1991 
levels, but SI 3.9 million below 
current service figures. 

HighCT educatiOT s share 
represents about 16.6 percent of 
the total state general revenue 
appropriation. Still in 1985 
dollars, ]xt student funding of 
Texas public higher education 
has dropped 20 percoit 

ITie state s appropriations to 
colleges and universities are 
primarily distributed through a 
formula system dc\T?io]x?d by 
the Coordinating Board and its 
formula ad\i5ory committees. 
In recent years, the formulas 
have not been fully funded and, 
increasingly, the institutions 
have sought special item 
funding from the Legislature to 
underwnte expenses not met 
by formula hinding, 

A unique factor in writmg a 



Current Funds Expenditures Per FTE Student 
(^rorai Acadmiic hstitutons 





Texas 




National 


1985-86 


$7,350 


$ 9.670 


$ 8.530 


1986-87 


$7,790 


$ 9,780 


$ 8.780 


1987-88 


$7,960 


$10,500 


$ 9.540 


1988-89 


$8,620 


$11,160 


$10,090 


1989-90 


$8,610 


$12,000 


$10,750 



Exc^K^ ExpefK^uires for Ints^al Modic^ programs. 

Source: if^OS FmaiK^e Suivey. U S, D^>Mnen( <M Educaiiofi, 
Repoaof meComn^on Naliona i Data Sources for 
Use m Fomnita FuncMio . Sep^r^ 1991. 



hi^licr education budget is the 
use of historical data to 
calculate future funding levels. 
While other state agencies base 
their funding requests on 
prv}€<kd need, hif^er 
education has used the second 
year of the current biennium as 
a base year from which to 
calculate funding levels for the 
next two years. 
Responding to nders in the 



appropriaticmsbiU. the 
Coordinating Rwrd will 
update its current fomulasand 
will considCT revising its 
faculty salary fonnula to place 
mem? emphasis on undergradu- 
ate education and to channel 
more dollars to those institu- 
tions using tenured and tenure- 
track faculty to teach lower 
division courses- The Board 
also is working with the 



General Revenue Appropriations 
to All Agencies of Higher Education 

1992-93 Biennium 
(Millions of Dollars) 



All Funds Appropriations 
Texas Public Universities 

1992-93 Biennium 
(MIttlons of Dollars) 



Other 
S420.1 



Technical Colleges 
$94.7 

Health-Related Units 
$1,409 



Community Colleges 
SI, 127.2 



Serv. of A&M System 
$213.8 




General Revenue 
$2,467.9 




General Academic Inst 
S2.467.9 

Total: $5J32.7 Million jj 



Local Educational 
General Income 
$547 6 
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Legislative Budget Board to 
develop performance measures 
for the institutions and 
anticipate extaiding its 
fcffmula devdqnnent process 
through the summer of 1992 to 
complete its recommendation 
fcffperfmnance-based funding 
of general academic institu- 
tions* 

A committee is working to 
devdq? a plan for pcrfor- 
mance4?ased funding d health 
science cEfnters, 



TumoN 

Although studctl tuition was 
raised in the 72nd Session to 
hdp address the state budget- 
ary shortfall, tuition at Texas 
puHic imiversities continues to 
rank among the km'csl in the 
nation. Texas resident 
undergraduates are paying an 
average of SI ^75 in tuition and 
fees to attend a public state 
university for nine months in 
1991-92, Tuition was raised 
from S18 to S20 per semester 
credit hour (SCH) in fall 1991 
and is scheduled to gradually 
increase to a ceiling of S32 per 
SCH for the 1996^97 academic 
year. 

Nonresident tuition was 
S122pcrSCHinFY1991 but 
will increase to S128 per SCH in 
fall }991 and to approximately 
S160 per SCH in fall 1993 when 
a new legislative formula for 
calculating nonresident tuition 
lakes effect 



Comparison of Library Expenditures 

per Full Time Student Equivalent 
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1987 
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S220 


S210 


S220 


S210 


Ten State Average 
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5360 


S380 


$390 


S410 


National Average 


■ 


S310 


S320 


S340 


S340 ( 



Includes aM sources from current operating funds 



GQA13 



Achtev© the rxjtionol overage ia fundhg 
N^^er education by 1995 ond be on par 
wHti the 10 mcst populous states by the 
yeor2000. 



Develqs an integoted tuWc^. finoncioi aid 
ofKl general revenue pdicy for higher 
education ttxjt wffl osswe quality education 
and be equitoble for the largest number of 
Texos citizens. 



Becorne rnore competitive in obtaining 
norvoppropriated funds for higher educa- 
tion, especially grants ond contracts. 
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Ineiirl}fl99l the 
Coordinating Board 
decided that only 
construction 
projects that do not 
aiU to the demand 
for state funds for 
operation and 
maintenance ivouLi 
be^iven final 
approval. 



▼ 

Bolstered by constitution- 
aUy and statutorily dedicated 
funds, the resources that 
Texas public univereities and 
health centers have available 
to constnKt new buildings 
far exceed the capacity of 
general revenue to properly 
maintain those buildings, 
Incr^ised enrollment, 
enhanced n^arch prc^rams 
and iniblic service activities 
fuel the need for new 
facilities. 

In early 199Mhe Coordi- 
nating Board decided that 
only construction projects 
that do not add to the 
demand for state funds for 
operation and maintenance 
woiild be given final 
approval. The Board has 
strongly encouraged 
universities to limit new 
construction and to make 
building maintenance a 
priority. The Board also 
established a goal this year to 
reduce deferred maintenance 



by 50 percent by 1996, To 
mich this goal, the Board 
adopted a rule requiring an 
institution to nsiuce deferred 
maintenance by 15 percent 
per year before the Boaid 
will approve a request for 
construction of additional 
education space. 



Facilities Audit 

An audit of the focUitics at 
Texas public universitres and 
technical colleges was 
completed by the Coordinat- 
ing Board in 1991. As a result 
of the anmint of space that 
the Board found ineligible for 
state support, institutions' 
requests for building 
maintenance were reduced 
by S2 million for the 1992-93 
biennium. A similar audit of 
health institutions is under 
way. 



Space Siandai»s 

The Coordinating Board is 
developing sj^ standards 
to help evaluate the need for 
new construction. Designed 
to be sensitive to teaching, 
res^rch and public service 
space needs, the standards 
wiU te used to help deter- 
mine if an institution's space 
is adequate to carry out its 
mission- The Board will 
consider adopting the 
standards in July 1992. 



Facilities Growth, by Function 

Texas Public Universities 

Milhm Sq Ft 
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4,343,776 




4.098.494 


4.145.001 


4.22S.ei4 


4.339.136 


4,544.054 





Building Quality 
Survey 

institutions report on the 
amount of defcircd ntainte* 
nance on their campuses. 
Because of differences in the 
way institutions apply the 
Board's definition of defenx?d 
maintena?"?, it is difficult to 
accurately total the amount 
of deferred maintenance in 
the state. An independent 
survey of building quality at 
all campuses would objec- 
tively determine both the 
anwunt of deferred mainte- 
nance and the extent of 
scheduled building repairs 
needed by the institutions. 
The Legislature has not 
funded the survey, however 
the Board again will request 
hinding in 1993. The sur\'ey 
findings would be the basis 
of the Board's recommenda- 
tion to the Legislature in 1995 
on the reallocation of the 
Higher Education Assistance 
Fund, which provides funds 
to institutions that do not 
have access to the Permanent 
University Fund. 



Private Development 

Se^'eral universities have 
turned to private developers 
to help build campus 
facilities such as stu Jent 
housing, parking garages and 
research parks, although the 
Coordinating Board has 
approval authority only for 



New Education and General Construction 

Approved by the Coordinating Board 
1987 - 1991 
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private development that 
exceeds S300.000and 
requires state funds for 
maintenance and operation, 
the Board approved guide- 
lines in 1991 to help institu- 
tions evaluate the need for, 
benefit from, and liability for 
private development on their 
campuses. 



Goal 



Reduce deferred molntenorxie projects 
by 50 percent by 1996 to help monoge the 
growing cost of pending mointenonce needs. 
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Swty-ei^bt percatt 
of the Texas popiihi- 
tion lives ivithin 
!^ miles of an 
institution of 
higher education. 



Ten public univer^j- 
ties ami five public 
and private medical 
institutions in Texas 
offer cooperative 
degree programs. 



The growlh in the number of 
institutions has biH?n hmitcd 
«ncc mo to the addition ot 
new communav and technical 
college campuses in high 
growth areas and to expansions 
of uppcr-levd schoob into 
four-year ur.v:rsitics, 

Althou*-' ?1 saw 
unprecedented demands on 
limited slate dollars, the 72nd 
Lcgislatme approved the 
expansion of The Uni\Trsitv of 
Texas of the Permian Basin into 
a four year school. State 
lawTnakers also changed the 
name of the Texas Slate 
Technical Institute to the Texas 
State Technical College System 
(T5TC) and af^roved the 
creation of a TSTC raster in 
Marshall. The Legislature 
funded and the Cwrdinating 
Board subsequently approved 
TSTC s proposal to offer 
4X)urses in Brownwixxl in 
a)operation with Ranger luntor 
Ci^llega 

Sqjaratc legislation set m 
motion a precedent-setting 
partnership bct\Nwn The 
University of Texas at 
Brownsville and Texas 
Southmost College which was 
approved as a pilot contract 
arrangement by the Cwrdinat- 
mg Board in july 1991. UT at 
Brownsville, which already 
leases classroom space on the 
I'ampus it shares with Texas 
Southmc^t, mil hire the 
a^mmunity college faculty and 
then will contract \si\h Texas 
Southmost to provide lower- 
Jivision technical courses that 
are not offered at the univcr- 



Mty. Without costing the state 
additional money, this 
partnership \m11 allow the two 
institutions to pursue federaf 
funding collectively that thev 
would not qualify for on their 

Although the Legislature has 
been refs?atodly asked to create 
new profc^ional and four-year 
schroK none has been 
approved since the University 
4>f Houston-Ctowntown was 
iTcatcd in 1^79. Increasingly, 
higher education has turned to 
nnv technology as a means ct 
broadening students* access to 
the highest quality instruction 
and research offenngs available 
m Texas lodav. 



TaECOMMUNK:ATIONS 

Four statewide telecommunica- 
tions networks and multij:^e 
regional netwoiis now make it 
po^le for sti^cnts and 
educators in every part of the 
state to mtCTact m a way 
previously linuted to the 
da^Dom. In addition, more 
than 30 campuses offer one- 
way broadcast instruction for 
credit 

These networks were 
significantly expanded in 
October 1991 when the 
Coordinating Board approved 
the telecommunications plans 
of The Univer«ty of Texas 
System, the Texas A&M 



LULACv. RICHARDS ffd 

This public policy lawsuit challenged the 
current funding system for higher education and 
alleged that the lispanic residents of a 41-county 
South Texas region were denied adequate access to 
higher education. The suit also contained general 
auctions of discrimination against these residents 
by the current higher educaticm system. 

In Noveml^ 1991, a jury verdict was returned 
in the case after a seven-week trial. The jury found 
that the defendants, including the Coordinating 
Board, did not discriminate against South Texas but 
that the residents of South Texas do not have equal 
access to "first class" higher education programs. In 
January 1992, the court declared the Texas system 
of higher education unconstihitional and enjoined 
appropriations for public universities and profes- 
sional schools effective May 1993. 
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Univeisily System, and the 
Howard County Junior College 
EHstrict At the same fare, the 
Board authmzed expansion of 
lelecommunicatioi^ audiority 
for the Dallas Ccunty Commu- 
nity College {^strict and the 
University of Ho;ston. 

Devdopment of a statewide 
teleasnmunications netwOTk 
was mandated by the 70lh 
Legislature in 1987 and 
accomplished widi only limited 
slate hmding. The Cowdinal- 
ing Ebard awarded Carl 
Peridns fedo-al funds to initiate 
and partially subsidize 
STARUMC a tdecommunica- 
tions network tiiat deiivers 
technical education^ training 
and teleconferencing. TTie 72nd 
Legislature provided $3(X),000 
in 1991 to cmiinue STARLINK 
operations. 



Existing Teiecommunications Regional Networks 



— DECAim 



TAQ£R 




INTERACT 



Total number of Texas 
higher eduration 
institutions: 137 

Public universities: 35 

Independent colleges 
and universities: 38 

Public community 
college A'stricts: 49 

Independent 
community colleges: 2 

Texas State Todmical 
College System campuses: 4 

Public medical schoob and 
health sdenoe centers: 7 

Private medical and 
dental schools: 2 













. ; i 




• ffiMiut Ijo/idl Tt;lt?i.onifTnjnitulii»nb 
StU;f, 

A STAHi INK ltJtOLommu»HLdltuf»b 
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"Excellence in hi$Uer 
education danands 
both quality and 
iiccess. Quality 
without access is 
not excellence, it is 
elitism. Access 
without quality is 
notaccesSf it is 
mediocrity." 



Htoortdtha Sated 
CommfHaaonHkyhar 

filucgtfoa 



Ftbruoy 1987 



▼ 

Tte Board worics with 
institutions of higher 
education, other state 
agencies, the Legislature and 
the Governor to cnsim? that 
Tex^ seeking higher 
education have access to high 
quality eftiOCTt programs. 

As the Board implements 
pdicy, it sMves to achieve the 
balance recommended by the 
1987 Select Committee on 
Higher Education in its report 
fo the Legislature. 



Cutting 

Sen^tive to the limits of stite 
general revenue, the Cbordinat- 
ing Board initialed a nimnbcr of 
cost saving measurcs in FY 
1991: 

♦ Cbnsdidated diviaons and 
diminated an upper 
management position. 

♦ Applied new tedtnol*^ to 
reduce the time to process 
stident loan and grant 
applications. 

♦ Typeset agency publica- 
tions in-housc and printed 
more publications on 
nevvs]:^nt for a savings in 
FY 91 of 56,000. 

♦ Offered cc^)^ of agency 
publications for sale in bulk 
and recovered $15^ in 
actual cosls in FY1991. 



# Created an a^cy-wide 
Secretarial Council to 
impiwe performance and 
cooniinationdworle 

♦ Used leleconfaCTccs to 
brirf faculty research teams 
applying fc^ state research 
gran^ 

• Purcha^anewtdephonc 
system that douUes the 
number of available lines 
and win pay for itself in 
three years, 

« Implemented an agency- 
wide recycling program for 
paper, newsprint and cans. 



Coordinating Board Staff Profile 
December 1991 



Total 
Work Force 



Administrators 



Professionais 







Mjnority 


HB1 Goal Minority 




Numt)er 


Reoresentation 


Rewesentation 


Black 


21 


9% 


11% 


htispanic 


44 


19% 


18% 


White 


161 






Other 


8 


3% 


1% 


Totai 


234 


31% 


30% 


Black 


1 


13% 












White 


7 






Other 








Total 


B 


13% 


14% 


Black 


7 


6% 




Hispanic 


18 


15% 




White 


94 






Other 


4 


3% 




Total 


123 


24% 


18% 
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Customer Service 

The Coordmating Board serves 
a broad array ot customers: 
students, parents, taxpayers, 
emplovm puHic and private 
universities and community 
and technical colleges, cloclcd 
Of ricials and other state 
aRcndes. Efforts to impro\i? 
customer smice arc ongoing. 
The toilowng arc a few of the 
mitiativcs undertaken m FY 
1991 to improve customer 
j<TVice: 

♦ Two toll-free telephone 
lines H-cre installed to make 
It easier tor students to 
contact the Board about 
thcu- accounts, saving the 
agena* about S16,{X)0 each 
year m collect calls from 
borrowers. 



♦ Public univt?rsities and 
community colleges have 
direct on-line access to the 
Sard's computCT system 
sothatschcK>lscan 
expedite students' 
registration by verifying 
TASP Test scores even 
before this information is 
available from the testing 
company. 

♦ FrcHitline staff are trainiKi 
on the kinds of programs 
and questions handled by 
the diffennit divisions to 
expedite responses and 
minimize the transfer of 
calls. 

♦ Free copies of publications 
on sudi topics as finanaal 
aid, program offerings, 
admission requiremCTte 
and facts about Texas 
hi^er education are 
available to the public. 




Long-Range Puns 

♦ Texas darter for Public Higher Education 

♦ Master Plan for Texas Higher Education 

t Texas Educational Opportunity Plan for Public Higher 
Education 

♦ Master Plan for Vocational and Technical Education 

♦ Texas Higher Education Coordinahng Board's 
Strategic Plan for information Resources, 199M996 



Deve}q^ and r ea mtm en ds fimding fonmilas. 

Advises the Governor and I^gisbtum on funding i^^eds 
of higgle educath»)« 

Evaluates the state of hitter edmaticm and assess the need 
for new {rograms^ facilities and instituticm 

Promotes ^cfency and the prevCTlion of waste 

Evaluates researdi prc^nvs and awards state leseaich grants. 

Emxnirages ami monitcns equal edmstiondl opportunity 
programs 

Administm finandal aid programs. 

Collects and leports data on hi^er edi^ation* 

Reviews instltutHms' af^m^matioi^ requests. 

GHitracts for family practice readency programs. 

Prescribes dianges in institutions' roles and missions. 

Develops and follows a Master Plan for Texas High^ 
Education. 

feviews degree programs for continued need. 

Promotes a core curriculum. 

Resolves trans^ of credit disputes. 

R^ulates degrees awarded by private, unaccredited 
institutitms. 

Administers and assesses the Texas Academic Skills Program. 

Distributes information on program offerings financial aid, 
ooD^ admifflion r«juiremcnls and credit transfer policies. 

Works in croperation with other agencies on work force 
development issues. 

Intapets tuition, fee and residency statutes. 
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Ediu3ti(ktaJ C^}porturdti£S at Itxss PuUic Comnninity 
and Techniol Ccdleges 

Educational 0]^x»tuiities at Tens PuUic Univeraties 
Rrandal Aid Uff Texas ^tniente 
On The Road to Cdkge: Goals for Success 
Planning for Cdlege Adntssitm: Advice for Kg^ Sdhool Students 
Reseandi Needs of Texffl State Agoide 
Residence Status: Rules & Itegulations 
Statistical Report 

Fori OHnplete listing, call the Boanfs Public 
Infopnation Office at (51^ 483^111. 



ConfMtne* 

Dec.&-10.SanAntonto 

Hit TIti Annual Ttsn 
E&tnhow«r McfHwnoHcs 
acisncv uNHWincv 

Jem, 26-28. 1992. Austin 

ITw 4th Annual 
Commiisiontit' Confif9nc0 
onTaochtrKhicqNon 

Feb. 3-5, 1992.Ddlas 

CotD.PertdmBidtfeis 

Febnoy 1992. Houston 

Foniiljf Piocttcv 
Load8f^ Contorance 

March 1992. Austin 

MbwilyRtendinent 
end R»tentiofl Confefence 

ApfO 8-10, 1992, Austin 



Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating B(»rd 
P.O. Box 12788 
Austin, TX 78711 
{512)483-6100 
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